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Why Chris Was Hungry 


Mother looked once more at the 
lunch she was packing for Chris. “There 
ought to be enough there to fill him up at 
dinnertime,” she muttered to herself. “It’s 
more than I eat. I can’t understand why he 
is always so hungry when he comes home 
from school.” 

Chris jumped down from the breakfast 
table. “I’m all ready now,” he announced. 
“Is my lunch finished?” 

“Yes, dear, here it is.” 

“Thank you,” and with a kiss he was 
out the door and off for the bus. 

Mother stood at the door watching him 
run down the road. “I can’t understand 
it,” she said again. “I give him plenty to 
eat, yet he always asks for food when he 
comes home, as if he hadn’t eaten since 
break fast.” 

Then a new thought struck her. “Of 
course. Why didn’t I think of it before? 






















He’s probably throwing most of it away 
so he can have longer to play. The naughty 
boy. Just wait till I get hold of him to- 
night.” 

So when Chris came home that night 
Mother was ready for him. “Mother, can I 
have something to eat?” he said in the 
usual way. 

Mother replied, calmly but firmly, “Chris, 
come here. I want to talk to you. What 
have you been doing with your lunch?” 

Chris blushed clear to the roots of his 
hair, but said nothing. 

“Tell me,” said Mother. “I’m going to 
find out, even if I have to phone the teacher. 
You’ve been throwing it away, haven’t you, 
so you could have more time to play.” 

Tears sprang to Chris’s eyes. After all, 
he was only six years old, and it sounded 
as if Mother was going to spank him. 

“Quick, now,” she said. “Don’t start cry- 
ing, or I’ll give you something to cry for.” 

Poor Chris choked back a sob. “It was 
Judy,” he began. 

“Don’t blame the others,” said Mother 
sternly. 

Chris could see things were going from 
bad to worse. He had better tell everything. 
“Judy’s folks don’t have any money,” he 
blurted out at last. “And all she gets is 
a sandwich for lunch, and so she’s always 
hungry, and so—and so, I give her my 
apple every day.” 

“You do?” said Mother, quietly this time. 

“Yes, and, and then there’s Tommy. He 
doesn’t get much to eat, either. And he 
comes over and looks at me eating, and 
I know he’s hungry, so I give him a 
sandwich. And Billy’s dad gets drunk most 
of the time, and sometimes he comes to 
school with dreadful bruises where he’s hit 
him. And so I give him my orange.” 

“But don’t you mind being hungry?” 
Mother asked. 

“Oh, no, I don’t care. You can always 
give me something more to eat when I get 
home.” 








“You dear, precious little lamb,” aid ' ¥ 
Mother, hugging him close. “That’s jus 


what Jesus wanted you to do, when He 
said, ‘deal thy bread to the hungry.” 
Your friend, 


a Wrxoel 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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A LIGHT IN 


By G. M. 
Consulting Editor 


T WOULD be unbeautiful for Pastor 

Mathews to fall here!” exclaimed a young 
Dyak who was traveling with me. A glance 
at his face revealed deep concern. I looked 
down. Below me was a sheer cliff nearly one 
thousand feet deep, with a swift mountain 
stream at the bottom! “Unbeautiful,” I 
thought, “is the understatement of the year!” 

For some time the tall jungle grass, some- 
times twelve feet high, had fully surrounded 
us, often hiding us from each other, though 
we were only a few feet apart. It was satu- 
rated with foul, stagnant water, and the air 
was so full of this ill-smelling water as to 
almost smother us. 

With three young Adventist Dyaks as 
carriers, Elder W. O. Baldwin and I were 
on our way to visit a native village of Land 
Dyaks deep in the mountain jungles of 
Borneo, and one 


rarely seen by 
white visitors. 
It was tough 


going. You see, 
the Dyaks have 
strong, short feet, 
and they merely 
stick their toes 
into little holes or 
curl them around 
short projections 
on the steep 
mountain _ trails, 
and up they go. 
But my feet are 


Home to a Dyak boy 
or girl in Borneo 
looks like this. Many 
families live in little 
rooms on left side. 
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long and my toes are not very strong. Besides, 
I had on rubber soled shoes. This unhappy 
combination served to keep me slipping and 
sliding and falling, to the great concern of 
our dexterous carriers and guides and to my 
complete exhaustion in a very short while. 
It was as we neared an especially dangerous 
point that one of the boys made the state- 
ment with which this story opened. 

Eventually we reached the top of one of 
the mountains lying between us and Lan- 
chang, the native village. As I lay on the 
wet ground puffing and panting, one of the 
boys studied the clouds above us for a few 
minutes and said excitedly, “Big tropical 
storm come soon, we go at once!” 

Alas, my heels were less inclined to stick 
in these little toe holes or cling to the bam- 
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IN-A-MINUTE JOHNNIE 


pair / By MARIE A. MORRISON 


E MISSED it!” Johnnie cried, as he 
looked at the ferry far out in the bay, 
with its long black smoke-ribbon trailing 
after it. “Now we can’t go till tomorrow.” 
He pulled at his wiry red crew cut and 
glanced at his friends, Mel and Dick, sitting 
beside him in the back seat of his sister’s car. 
Mel, slumped in the corner of the seat, 
watched the boat go out of sight. “I wish 
there was another ferry today,” he said 
gloomily. 

Dick, who was Mel’s brother, looked down 
at their packsacks. “I do too,” he said quietly. 

Johnnie could not meet the eyes of his 
friends, for he knew it was his fault that 
they would now have to miss the first day of 
camp. His sister Betty had called him twice, 
telling him to hurry, and each time he had 
answered, “In a minute.” 

His face burned, remembering that some 
of his schoolmates even called him In-a-min- 
ute Johnnie. 

“I'm going to try not to say that any more,” 
he thought unhappily. 

“Would you boys like to eat your lunch 
in the park?” Betty asked, trying to cheer 
them up. 

“We ought to go home and tell Mom we 
didn’t go,” Mel and Dick said. 

“I’m sorry we didn’t make it,” Betty an- 
swered, turning the car around, “but if you're 
ready in the morning, I'll pick you up and 
we Can try again.” 

“O.K.,” they said, faces brightening. 
“Thanks, we'll be waiting on the sidewalk.” 

Soon Betty drove up in front of the boys’ 
home, and they carried their packs up to 
the porch. 

Johnnie swallowed hard. “Be seeing you,” 
he called, as he and Betty started home. 


“I wish Betty would scold me,” he thought. 
“Her keeping quiet makes me feel worse.” 

He got out of the car and walked around 
the yard with Flip, his dog, following close 
behind. 

“Nothing ever happens in vacation,” he 
muttered, sitting down at the foot of a cherry 
tree in his back yard. 

Flip wagged his stubby tail as if he under- 
stood, then stretched out on the cool grass 
beside him. 

When several fat robins finished bathing 
in a bird bath, they fluffed out their feathers 
to dry, then flew into the cherry tree. John- 
nie looked up at them. 

“Why,” he said, jumping to his feet in 
surprise, “the cherries are ripe already.” He 
climbed out on a branch where clusters of 
blood-red cherries hung among the leaves. 

“Yum-m-m.” He popped a large juicy one 
into his mouth. Then another and another. 

Betty came out on the porch. “I’m going 
to the beach. Do you want to go with me?” 

“In a minute,” he answered, climbing to 
another branch where larger, riper cherries 
peeked out from the leaves. Then suddenly 
he thought of the morning, and of what he 
had decided not to say any more! “I guess the 
words are always right on my tongue just 
waiting for me to say them. I'll remember 
next time.” 

“Johnnie,” Betty called again. 

“Coming,” he answered quickly, popping 
another cherry into his purple-stained mouth. 
He started down slowly, swinging on the 
branches, and swaying the treetop from side 
to side. In a few minutes he heard a car 
drive away. He jumped to the ground and 
hurried into the house. 

“Hi,” he called, but no one answered. 
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“That's funny,” he thought, going upstairs. 
He looked everywhere, but Betty was not 
in the house. Then he searched the yard. 
Even Flip was gone! And all at once he felt 
as he did when he was lost. He washed his 
hands under the faucet, drying them on the 
grass before he sat down on the steps, elbows 
on knees, chin in his hands, and listened 
to the roar of a plane overhead. 

“I wish Mom and Dad were back,” he 
thought, counting off the days on his fingers 
until their return. 

After a time his stomach began to ache, 
and he walked over to the pool and lay down 
on the grass under a willow. 

“Sure is a long day,” he mused, listening 
to the cars whizzing by on the highway. He 
fell asleep, and when he awoke, he got up 
and went into the kitchen. 

“Betty?” he called. Then he opened the 
refrigerator door, and the first thing he saw 
was a note on a plate of sandwiches, telling 
him that she would be back before six 
o'clock. 

Johnnie took a bite of a sandwich, but he 
was no longer hungry, and he set the plate 
back. The house was too quiet, and he didn’t 
feel at all happy. 

He went to his room and tried to work 
on his airplane model, but his mind was on 
the happenings of the day. He sat quietly 
thinking for a while, then said to himself: 


“T'll ask God to help me. Dear God, please 
help me not to say ‘in a minute’ any more. 
Thank You, God. Amen.” 

He was in the cherry tree the next morn- 
ing when Betty called him. 

“In—” he began, then stopped. “Coming,” 
he shouted, climbing down quickly and hur- 
rying into the house. 

“I’m about ready to leave,” Betty told him. 
“Are you ready?” 

“Till get my pack.” He carried it out to 
the car, then ran back to the kitchen, where 
Betty was wrapping a sandwich for him to 
take. 

“Hey, Sis,” he said, “look at me.” 

Betty smiled. “Well, what's the matter 
with you?” 

“Don't I look different?” 

“Why, yes,” she said; “your eyes are eager 
and shiny. You must have made a new reso- 
lution.” 

Johnnie stared at her. “It beats everything 
how sisters know things,” he exclaimed. 
Grinning, he picked up his lunch and went 
out to the car. 

“I have,” he called back to her. “I changed 
my name to Johnnie-right-now!” 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


When they reached the pier, the boys saw that the 
ferry had left. They would miss the first day of 
camp. In-a-minute Johnnie had kept them late again. 
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SAND BOY 


By MARYANE G. MYERS 


ps? 





CHAPTER TWO: TRAPPED IN THE CAVE 





img sand boy was waiting for Jerry near 
the large rock early next morning. 

“Hi!” Jerry called, squinting his eyes in 
the bright sunlight. 

“Hi!” Sandy’s greeting was accompanied 
by the squawking of seagulls as the birds 
circled overhead. 

“Let's take a swim.” 

“T'll race you!” Sandy made a quick start, 
but it was Jerry who plunged into the water 
first this time. 

The Gulf was cool, and shimmering as if 
the sun had poured buckets of gold paint 
over it. Boys and waves tussled for half an 
hour or more when Sandy suggested they go 
to the fort. 

“Can we go this early?” Jerry floated to 
shallow water and stood up. 

“Of course. It’s an old fort, and we can 
go any time we like.” 

“Then what are we waiting for?” 

“Me to catch my breath. I just swallowed 
half the Gulf.” 

Jerry laughed. “That must have been a 
big drink. Hope you didn’t strand any ships.” 

Sandy laughed too. “I’m ready now. Let's 
go.” 

It was a long walk, according to Sandy, 
but pleasant conversation, like a keen pocket 
knife, cut the time in half. And there was 
the fort before them, old and wasted. 

The boys went inside. “Say, this place 
must be ancient!” Jerry ejaculated. 

The other lad patted a crumbled wall. “It 
was here before my grandfather's time.” He 
stuck his head through a windowlike open- 
ing. “Look here, Jerry. You can see the entire 
water horizon from this point.” 

Jerry joined his friend. In the far distance 
a ship was sailing out of sight. 
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Jerry left the window and climbed up on 
the ledge of the wall. It was thick enough 
so that he could walk on it. Sandy followed 
him. 

“This is a useless fort,” Jerry said softly. 
“It reminds me of a boy or girl without 
Christ. This fort would be no good should 
an enemy suddenly appear, unequipped as it 
is. And that’s the way a young person is 
who doesn’t have the Lord as his Captain. 
He isn’t prepared when temptations come 
along, and it’s easy for Satan to overcome 
him.” 

Sandy sat down on the wall. “Jerry, my 
dad used to say things like that. When he 
was sick he had me read a psalm over and 
over to him. He liked the part that said, 
‘I will say of the Lord, he is my refuge and 
my fortress: my God, in him will I trust.’” 
The boy paused a moment, then added, 
“How would I go about making the Lord 
my fortress?” 

“By prayer, faith, and obedience.” 

Sandy jumped to the ground, apparently 
embarrassed by the seriousness of the con- 
versation. 

“Remember, we want to go to Blue Cave 
today.” 

Jerry jumped down too. “Of course I 
remember. Is it far?” 

“Only a little way, hidden by the rocks 
in the hill.” 

It didn’t take the boys long to find the 
uphill trail behind the fort. They circled 
among the jagged rocks and then came to 
a place where it was necessary to squeeze 
through. Beyond that was a ragged-looking 
opening. 

“Here it is!” Sandy said. 

Before Jerry could reply, a small boy 











popped his tousled head out of the cave. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“Who wants to know?” Sandy replied 
roughly. 

“Oh, I’m not interested.” The lad’s attitude 
seemed to change. He hopped out of the 
opening and slid past them. But well on 
the other side of them, with his feet on the 
smooth path, he called back with a jeering 
voice. “But my big brother and his gang 
will be very interested.” He ran away, laugh- 
ing. 

Jerry looked puzzled. “What's this all 
about?” 

“Local enemy. Doesn’t mean a thing.” 

“Are you sure?” 

The sand boy laughed. “I can take care 
of myself.” 

“I don’t doubt that. But why should there 
be trouble just because we came to the cave?” 

“There’s a gang that claim this spot, call 
it their hide-out. They've warned me to stay 
away.” 


Jerry and the sand boy beat on the boards with all 
their might, but they would not move. The town gang 
had blocked the entrance, and they could not get out. 
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“Does it really belong to them?” 

“Not any more than it does to anybody 
else in town.” 

“Then there’s nothing to prevent us from 
exploring it.” 

Sandy laughed. “Let’s go inside and see if 
there are any pirates and chests of gold.” 

The boys found the inside of the cave 
cool and dark. As soon as their eyes became 
accustomed to the shadows they walked 
around in it. 

“This is what I wanted to show you,” 
said Sandy, leading the way to the back of 
the cave, where the wall was dark blue. “This 
is where it got its name, I suppose.” 

Jerry was delighted. “This place is all 
right,” he said. “Wish we had a cave back 
home.” 

“Have you ever been to a cave before?” 

“Carlsbad, if you'd call them caves, but 
never anything like this.” 

“I'd like to go to Carlsbad Caverns. I un- 
derstand they're colossal.” 

“Yes, they are,” Jerry admitted. “It seems 
you walk miles and miles, and they're more 
beautiful at every step. I couldn't begin to 
tell you about them. Hope you can go there 
someday.” 

“T plan to have a car and go lots of places 











when I'm a little older.” Sandy sat down on 
the floor. “Nearly had a car a week ago.” 
He gave a short, peculiar laugh. 

“That would have been swell.” Jerry sat 
on a flat rock beside him. “What happened?” 

“Nothing much. Only I figured it wouldn't 
be so swell if the police caught me.” 

“You mean i 

“Yes, I was going to help steal a car.” 
The boy finished Jerry's unspoken question. 

For a moment the boys 
were silent. Then Sandy 
continued. “Did you ever 
steal anything?” 

“No. I don’t believe in 
breaking God's command- 
ments, and stealing is one 
of them.” 

“That's right, you're a 
Sunday school boy. I 
shouldn’t have asked you.” 
There was a trace of bitter- 
ness in the sand boy's 
voice. 

“I go to Sabbath school. 
There’s a commandment 
that says, ‘Remember the 
seventh day to 
holy.” 

“I didn’t know the Bible 
mentioned the seventh day 


as being holy, but I did 





know that I shouldn't 
steal.” 
Jerry looked at his 


friend. “Sandy, I don’t be- 
lieve you'd steal a car— 
or anything else.” 

“You're right. But you know for a few 
minutes I almost let myself be talked into 
it. 

“Who would try to do such a thing?” 

“Plenty of fellows in any town. When a 
gang gets together in the evening they get 
tired of sitting and talking—or just walking 
around. Around ten or eleven o'clock, when 
the streets are more or less deserted and 
somebody's shiny new car is standing there 
just waiting for somebody to take it for a 
ride—well, it’s a temptation, especially if 
you want to drive one and are too poor, or 
too young.” 

“Sometimes the street-corner gangs can 
think of too many things to do that would 
get a fellow in trouble,” said Jerry. “Besides, 
a person who is old enough to get a driver's 
license is usually able to work and buy some 
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; cert HARRY’S HOBBY — 
sesiaas By MAURICE HILL 
Harry has a hobby— 

Not work, yet more than play: 


He does an act of kindness 
For someone every day. 
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kind of car. It doesn’t hurt anybody to wait 
awhile until the right time comes for it.” 

“You've got a point, but Hort and his 
gang are convincing when they want to 
be.” 

“Who's Hort?” 

“He’s the brother of the little boy we met 
awhile ago. Hort’s sixteen and acts like he 
owns the town.” 

“So that’s the reason you aren’t on friendly 


terms with him—you 
wouldn’t go along with his 
plans.” 


“You guessed it. Going 
to a reformatory isn’t my 
idea of how to enjoy life. 
Hort manages to get 
younger boys to do his 
stealing for him. When I 
refused I got a hefty beat- 
ing, but it was better than 
getting mixed up with a 
crime.” 

Jerry looked at his 
friend with hearty admira- 
tion and was about to say 
something, when a faint 
rustling sound was heard 
from outside. 

“Guess we'd better go.” 
Sandy stood up. But it was 
too late—five large boards 
were slapped over the 
mouth of the cave, and a 
rumbling crash told the 
boys that a large rock had 
fallen from the top of the 
hill and landed near the 
doorway. It had all happened in a flash, as 
quick as lightning streaks across the sky. 

Outside were howls of fiendish mirth. 
“Try to get out of this one!” someone 
shouted through a crack between the pieces 
of wood. 

“If you like our cave so well, just make 
yourself at home!” cried another. 

At the first sign of sudden enclosure both 
Jerry and Sandy had rushed to the cave 
entrance, trying with all their might to free 
themselves. But the blocking of the door had 
been skillfully planned, and almost in an 
instant the barricade was so solid that it 
would have defied several men to break it 
down. 

The boys inside heaved, pushed, and beat 
against it. “Let us out!” they shouted, but 

To page 21 
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KNOT-TYING RECORDS 
Charles D. Martin, Reporting 


It takes real skill to make knot-tying rec- 
ords like these. Just look at them. They were 
set by Pathfinders of Santa Ana, California. 

Slip knot: old record, .9 seconds, set by 
Carl Trainor in 1953; new record, .5 seconds, 
by Barbara Ashworth and Curtis Quick, 1954. 

Sheepshank: old record, 3.6 seconds, by 
Joanie Hankins; new record, 2.8 seconds, by 
Barbara Ashworth. 

Bowline: old record, 2.6 seconds, by 
Cheryle Wagerle; new record, 1.8 seconds, 
by Curtis Quick. 

The way the Pathfinder clubs of Southeast- 
ern California set new official knot-tying 
records is this: The conference MV secretary 
or his assistant is invited to attend a club 
meeting at which the Pathfinders plan to 
try for new records. 

With stop watch in hand, the visiting offi- 
cial tells the Pathfinders to hold their ropes 
tightly above their heads. He signals the be- 
ginning of the race, and starts the watch. 
Time is counted until the instant at which 
the first rope strikes the floor, with the knot 
correctly tied. 

On the easier knots, the Pathfinders move 
so fast the timekeepers have a hard job 
operating the stop watches quickly enough 
to keep up with them. 

Because the conference MV leaders are 
present, the records are considered official 
for the entire conference, and other clubs 
try to excel them. 

What’s your club’s best speed? 





CLUB BUILDS CAMPSITE: LEARNS 
HOW TO CRACK EGGS PROPERLY 
Jean Anderson, Arnold Couch, Reporting 


“M-m-m-m!” were the words of some of 
the girls of our club (Watsonville, Califor- 
nia) as they smelled the oatmeal cookies 
they were baking in the oven. 

Every other week in Pathfinders the girls 
have been having a cooking class. One week 
they learned to bake cookies. Before they 
started, one of the girls said she didn’t know 
how to crack an egg without getting the shell 
in with it. But when we went home she 
knew. You can be sure the finished cookies 
went into the girls’ mouths as fast as pos- 
sible! 

Our club has also been making a camp- 
site. Our directors built a fireplace and cook- 
ing stove, and we helped set up benches 
around the campfire. We have had a dinner 
and a breakfast there already. At the dinner 
the Pathfinders were so hungry they didn’t 
wait for the potatoes to cook enough, but 
they tasted good anyway! 







Vv. R. FERGASON 


Set for a take-off are model planes made by 
Omaha (Nebraska) Pathfinder boys. The girls 
have been sewing. V. R. Fergason is the director. 
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The bird that goes to church. 


CHUMPE, the MISCHIEF-MAKER 


\ 
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“Give me some more peanuts,” says Chumpe, 
giving Mr. Dickinson’s ear a sharp pull! 


ego aren't many juniors who are able to 
go to a mission station and see the interest- 
ing things of the jungle. Leo and Norvelle 
were more fortunate. They were visiting their 
Aunt Ferne and Uncle Lloyd Dickinson at 
the Unini Mission in the Amazon jungle. 
Their pets were monkeys and birds, large 
and small. They had to learn to be careful 
of crocodiles, snakes, and even ferocious ants 
as big as bumblebees. They learned to aim 
their arrows and shoot straight for the mark. 
Oh, there were so many interesting things to 
do! 

When I arrived there for a short visit, the 
first qusetion they put to me was, “Pastor 
Hayden, don’t you want to see Chumpe?” 

“Of course I do,” I answered, puzzled, be- 
cause I couldn’t imagine whether Chumpe 
would be a #igrillo (wildcat), a turtle per- 
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By R. A. 


HAYDEN 


haps, or a wild turkey; or maybe a monkey 
would jump down out of a tree. 

Their father picked up his long bow and 
arrow, raised his head, and whistled a strange 
birdlike call. He pulled back the arrow on 
his bow and suddenly there flashed from one 
of the jungle trees a beautiful black-and- 
white bird about the size of a blackbird. 

“This is Chumpe, Brother Hayden. He 
thinks I am going into the woods, and he 
is ready to go with me to hunt.” I could 
hardly believe my eyes when I saw the won- 
derful bird sitting there on the arrow. So 
to prove that I wasn’t dreaming and that 
my eyes weren't deceiving me, I cocked my 
Kodak, snapped the trigger, and got a good 
shot. Do you see Chumpe sitting on the 
arrow? 

Then the boys began to tell me the smart 
things this bird can do. “Chumpe likes to 
play hide and seek with us,” said Leo. “We 
race around the house and hide in some 
corner and whistle. Then Chumpe comes 
after us and finds us every time.” 

Norvelle continued, “Chumpe likes to go 
to work with Daddy and Uncle Lloyd. When 
they go down to the river, step into the 
canoe, and take the paddles in their hands 
to go across the stream to the farm on the 
other side, Chumpe is ready to go too. He 
flies swiftly and takes his place on the prow 
of the canoe. Once on the other side, he flits 
around looking for worms and busies him- 
self with one thing and another until he sees 
the men getting ready to go back. He always 
beats them back to the canoe.” 

Once a month Uncle Lloyd brings the mail 
down from the nearest town, Atalaya. Then 
everyone sits around and listens while Aunt 
Ferne reads the letters from the States. But 
someone else evidently enjoys the letters too. 
As soon as a letter is laid on the table 
Chumpe hops over, picks it up in his bill, 
and “reads” it. I think he wants to know 
about the birds in North America. 























One morning I was sitting at 
the desk writing. Chumpe de- 
cided he needed to write too, so 
he hopped over to the pencil 
box and picked up a pencil in 
his beak. Now why should he 
pick out the pencil with the 
eraser on it? Well, he might 
make a mistake you see and need 
the eraser. 

One day he really did make 
a serious mistake. Brother Dick- 
inson had carefully laid out the 
gladioli bulbs in piles on the 
floor to dry, according to their 
names and colors, and had la- 
beled each pile with a little paper 
on a stick. Can you imagine 
what Chumpe did? He stole into 
the room and changed the papers 
all around, so that Brother Dickinson had 
a hard time getting things straightened out 
again. Another time he watched Brother 
Dickinson plant some seeds in several boxes. 
When no one was looking, Chumpe slipped 
up to the seed boxes, picked out the seeds, 
and dropped them into other boxes. When 
the seeds sprouted things were in a general 
mix-up again. There were lettuce seedlings 
among the cabbage plants and.onions where 
the tomatoes ought to have been. 

On Sabbath morning Chumpe was late 
to worship. That morning we had worship 
with the Indians at the mission at sunrise. 
Chumpe wasn’t awake yet when we went 
over to the church, but when we began to 
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Chumpe thinks that a good way to keep from being shot is 
to sit on the arrow! He likes to go hunting with his trainer. 


Taking the peanuts right out of his mouth, Chumpe pecks at 
a nut Mr. Dickinson is holding on the tip of his tongue. 









sing the first song he woke up, flew down 
off his perch, and came into the meeting be- 
fore we had finished the song. Then he sat 
in his accustomed place near the pulpit. But 
while we were repeating the morning watch 
verse, he was washing his face and preening 
his feathers. Poor Chumpe, we all forgave 
him for coming late. As we sang the last 
stanza of the closing song he joined in with 
his whistle and then flew away to the break- 
fast table. 

Above all else Chumpe likes to eat! 
Brother Dickinson picked up some peanuts 
and put them in his mouth. Chumpe flew to 
his shoulder and opened his bill, begging 
for some. He ate and ate the partly chewed 
peanuts that Mr. Dickinson fed 
him from the end of his tongue. 

“How do you know when he 
has had enough?” I asked. 

“That is easy. When he is full 
he flies to the limb of that tree 
out there and cleans off his beak. 
I know when he hasn’t had 
enough too—he is very clever at 
telling me. He pulls my ear— 
ouch!” 

When I asked Brother Dickin- 
son how he had been able to 
tame Chumpe, he answered, 
“You or any of the boys and 
girls can have a tame bird like 
this. Just be kind to him.” 

Chumpe has now made the 
long trip back to California with 
Leo and Norvelle. Maybe you 
can get acquainted with them. 
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just slip into bed? 


Should she kneel to pray, or 


SHEILA’S DECISION 


par’ By MRS. JOHN 


yw laughed at by your cousins is no 
fun. Later on, to be sure, Sheila was glad 
she had made the right decision. But at the 
time it took all the courage she had. 

She leaned back against the train seat 
and listened to the wheels clicking along the 
track toward the little town of Melrose. She 
felt quite important, for her parents had 
considered her old enough to take the- jour- 
ney alone. She was on her way to visit her 
cousins, Lois and Elnora, who were also in 
their early teens. 

“I wonder what they will be like,” she 
mused. “They do not believe as we do, so 
I may have trouble. Mother said they do not 
take religion seriously, and that I might have 
an opportunity to share my faith. I wonder 
what she meant?” 

Just then the conductor came in the rear 
door and called, “Melrose, Melrose.” Quickly 
gathering her belongings, Sheila prepared to 
get off. With the help of the conductor, she 
stepped down onto the little depot platform, 
holding her suitcase in one hand and her 
purse and overnight case in the other. For a 
brief moment she felt lonely as the train 
pulled out and left her standing there. Then 
suddenly from behind a cart full of baggage 
came a man and two girls. 

“There she is,” exclaimed one of the girls. 
“Hi, Sheila!” 

In the next few minutes Sheila was busy 
answering questions and getting acquainted 
with her Uncle Paul and her two cousins, 
Lois and Elnora. They drove in the car to 
a cozy little farm about three miles out of 
town. As they came into the yard, chickens 
and turkeys scattered in all directions; Rex, 
the dog, came barking to greet them. Aunt 
Etta came down the steps of the porch and 
took Sheila in her arms in a loving embrace. 

“Oh, I am so glad you could come, Sheila,” 
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said Aunt Etta. “How are your mother and 
daddy?” And in a very short time Sheila 
felt quite at home. 

“I hope you won't mind sharing our room,” 
said Elnora. “We just papered it and put 
up new curtains, and we put in a single bed 
for you!” 

“Oh, I am sure that will be fine,” beamed 
Sheila, following Lois up the stairs with the 
big suitcase. 

“There,” said Lois, setting the suitcase 
down on the floor by the little bed. “This 
is where we will sleep. Elnora and I will 
bunk over in the big bed. But now, if you 
want to freshen up a bit, put on something 
cool and washable, then we'll go out and 
gather eggs.” 

“OK...” said Sheila. 
“That will be fun!” 

Sheila quickly 
made the change and 
followed her cousins 
down the stairs and 
out to gather eggs 
and feed the baby 
chickens. There were 
many things to do on 
a farm. Sheila helped 
the girls do their 
little chores. They 
picked green peas 
in the garden, and 
chatted merrily while 
they sat in the shade 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


The three cousins knelt 
by the bed and prayed 
together, side by side. 
Sheila was glad she had 
made the right decision. 














to shell them. They picked and cut up the 
juicy red rhubarb for the pies. They helped 
Aunt Etta prepare supper by peeling the 
potatoes and setting the table. Sheila entered 
into the busy whirl, and thoroughly enjoyed 
it. Lois and Elnora were so jolly, they seemed 
to make a game of everything they did. 

“Last one to the table is a tree toad!” 
challenged Elnora, and even Uncle Paul and 
Aunt Etta entered into the spirit of the 
race. Sheila was seated next to Uncle Paul. 
Elnora sat beside her, and Lois and Aunt 
Etta sat at the opposite side of the table. 
Without any delay Uncle Paul lifted the 
bowl of mashed potatoes and passed them to 
Sheila. Sheila hesitated. Somehow she had 
expected Uncle Paul to say grace. They al- 
ways gave thanks before meals at home. 
But it was evident that it was omitted here, 
for everybody seemed to be busy putting 
something on the plates. 

Sheila took out a spoonful of potatoes, 
then passed the bowl on to Elnora. Next 








came the creamed peas, the carrots, the cab- 
bage slaw, and the gravy. Then Uncle Paul 
passed her the meat platter. The last two 
she passed on to Elnora without taking any. 

“What? No meat?” asked Uncle Paul. 

“No, thank you,” said Sheila. “You see— 
I want to save room for a piece of Aunt 
Etta’s good rhubarb pie.” 

“Oh, sure, sure,” said Uncle Paul as he 
buttered another slice of fresh home-baked 
bread. 

Aunt Etta smiled her thanks for the com- 
pliment; then everybody became involved in 
eating. Sheila did ample justice to supper 
that night. The invigorating country air had 
given her a good appetite, and the food was 
very tempting. Aunt Etta was certainly a 
good cook. 

When supper was over, the girls cleared 
the table, washed and wiped the dishes, and 
tidied up the dining room and kitchen. Then 
they went out to help Aunt Etta close the 
little doors to the baby chicken coops. 
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WILLOW-WHISTLE TIME 


By MARY GUSTAFSON 


Just beyond the pasture 
Is a stream among the trees 
Where I can go a wandering 
Whenever | may please. 


There are minnows in the shallow, 
Trout swim in the deep; 
There's a shady little hollow 
Where | can rest or sleep. 


There are rocks to skim the surface, 
Twigs for whistles, too, 

On the willows where the songbirds 
Serenade the long day through. 


There are secrets for the taking, 
And the magic of a dream, 
Where the willows are for whistles, 
By a drowsy wading stream. 
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“Is there anything more to do now?” 
asked Elnora as she placed the full teakettle 
on the range. 

“No, dear, I think that is all for tonight. 
Perhaps Sheila would like to go up to bed; 
she may be tired after her long ride on the 
train, and she has been working hard ever 
since she came.” Aunt Etta patted Sheila lov- 
ingly on the shoulder. 

“Oh, I had not thought of that. We didn’t 
mean to wear you out, Sheila. Shall we go 
up to bed?” 

“Yes, I am rather tired, but I have had 
such a good time.” 

“We should make plans for the picnic to- 
morrow too,” said Lois. “We will have to 
get a good rest, for tomorrow will be an- 
other busy day,” and she led the way upstairs. 

“T'll beat you girls undressed,” said Elnora. 
“Last one in bed is a tree toad!” 
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Oh, what a wild scramble as blouses and 
bobby socks went flying into corners! Fi- 
nally the pajamas found their proper places, 
then 

“I beat!” said Lois, pulling the covers up 
around her neck. 

“I'm second,” said Elnora, crawling in be- 
side her sister. 

“Well, I guess it is I who is the tree toad,” 
said Sheila with a good-natured laugh. “You 
girls certainly know how to make fun out 
of nothing.” 

Sheila carefully turned back the covers 
and fluffed up the pillow; then she paused 
thoughtfully, just looking down at the soft, 
inviting bed upon which she was about to 
sleep. There was something she must do first 
—something very important that had be- 
come a daily habit since she was very small. 
That was to kneel beside the bed and say 
her prayers as she always did before going 
to sleep. She wondered what Lois and Elnora 
would think—evidently they were not used 
to praying, for they did not even say grace 
at suppertime. But their neglect would not 
excuse her. She must make a decision—to 
her it was very important. 

“Tl turn off the light,” offered Lois, re- 
membering that Sheila was their guest. “Just 
crawl in. I'll turn it off.” 

But Sheila did not “crawl in.” She still 
had that very important decision to make. 

“I am not quite ready,” she said, reaching 
into her suitcase for her Bible. “I'll turn it 
out in just a minute.” 

She opened the Bible to the sixth chapter 
of Daniel, for that was where her marker 
happened to be. She began with the ninth 
verse and read through the tenth. Daniel 
“kneeled upon his knees three times a day, 
and prayed, and gave thanks before his God, 
as he did aforetime.” 

Sheila knew the story well, of Daniel’s 
bravery, even though he knew that the decree 
had been signed, and that the penalty for 
disobedience was to be cast into the den of 
lions. Daniel had made his decision. She 
must now make hers. She too would kneel 
upon 4er knees as she did aforetime. Placing 
her Bible back in her suitcase, she slipped 
over to the light switch. Snap! the room 
was dark. But she could find her way back 
to the bed, for the moon made a square 
of light on the floor. 

“Good-night,” she said softly. “Pleasant 
dreams.” 

“Good-night,” answered Lois and Elnora. 
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Then Sheila knelt beside the bed to pray. 
She was truly thankful for a safe journey 
and for the pleasant associations with her 
Uncle Paul and Aunt Etta and the jolly 
cousins. They were very kind to her and were 
showing her a good time. She was so earnest 
in her prayer that she was oblivious to the 
shuffling sounds in the room. She partly 
realized that someone was behind her, then 
—someone tickled the bottoms of her bare 
feet. Whoever it was quickly leaped into 
bed and covered up to stifle a giggle. Then 
all was still. 

Sheila slowly arose from her knees, went 
over to the light switch, and turned on the 
light. Only two humps, completely enveloped 
in covers, could be seen in the other bed. 
She heard titters and snickers. Evidently the 
girls were enjoying the little joke at her 
expense. She turned off the light and crept 
in between the sheets. Suddenly she felt like 
crying. How could Elnora and Lois make 
sport of something so sacred, something that 
meant so much? But of course they did not 
understand how she felt, for they did not 
make any religious profession, even though 
they did have Bibles in the home. Sheila 
nestled her head on the soft pillow as a big 


tear rolled down her cheek and fell on the 
pillowcase. 

“Dear God,” she whispered, “please for- 
give them. They really did not mean it, J 
am sure. They are just full of fun. They do 
not understand. Help me to share my faith, 
so that someday they too will learn to love 
You, and know what it means to pray.” 

All was quiet for several minutes. Outside, 
a big June bug was bumping against the 
window. Rex, the dog, was mournfully bark- 
ing at the moon. Now and then an owl 
asked the question, “Whooo-000?” 

Out of the stillness in the bedroom came 
a faint, “Sheila P. 

Sheila lay quite still, thinking. Again it 
came, a bit louder, “Sheila “i 

“Yes?” Sheila wondered what the girls 
had in mind; another prank, perhaps. 

“Sheila,” said Lois, sitting up in bed, “I 
hope you are not angry with us. We are 
sorry—honest we are!” 

“We didn’t know what you were doing,” 
said Elnora. “We could see your bare feet 
in that square of moonlight and—well, we 
just thought we would have a little fun. We 
didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. Will you 
forgive us?” To page 19 











THE BIBLE THAT WAS LEFT BEHIND 


By MRS. GERTRUDE R. MARTER ” Pain 


- IS a rare thing for a missionary to 
make a Mohammedan into a Christian. 
Certainly Mohammedan priests hardly 
ever accept Christ. But the Bible a young 
man wanted to destroy did for a Moham- 
medan priest in South Africa something 
few missionaries have been able to do. 

One day a young man was walking 
through Johannesburg, South Africa, 
when he came to a place called Hope 
Hall, where the Adventists were holding 
meetings. In his hand he carried a Bible. 

Feeling weary, he went inside and sat 
next to some dark-skinned people. The 
service did not please him, so he took 
the Bible and tried to tear it in half, but 
the gentleman next to him took it quietly 
out of his hand and laid it gently on the 
other side. When the service was over, 
the young man went away, leaving the 
Bible behind. 


The man who had taken it from him 
was a Mohammedan priest. He carried 
the Bible home, and being curious, be- 
gan to read it. He opened on “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life. No man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 
Calling his Mohammedan wife, he read 
it aloud to her. 

The two of them decided to leave their 
church and attend the meetings in Hope 
Hall, for they felt they had found truth 
in finding that Jesus Christ is the way to 
God 


This man had been born in the same 
city as Paul, the city of Tarsus. Like 
Paul, he had been trained wrong, but 
when he saw the light, he was willing 
to give up error for truth. Today he 
preaches the gospel, as Paul did, thanks 
to the Bible that was left behind at the 
meeting place. 
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VERY attractive way to decorate boxes, 

bookends, scrapbooks, and many other 
articles is with copper, aluminum, or brass 
cutouts. Figure 1 illustrates what I mean. 
Notice that the corners and edges appear 
strengthened as well as decorated. 

The designs are first traced onto this paper, 
which is Scotch-taped to the metal. Then 
both metal and paper are cut with an ordi- 
nary pair of scissors. Use about thirty-six 
gauge metal, which is nailed on with very 
small escutcheon pins, in the manner de- 
scribed for the copper planter in your GUIDE 
of June 2. 

A fine project to make is a desk basket 
as shown in Figure 2. Such a basket is made 
from plywood and cardboard, and is dec- 
orated with either copper, aluminum, or 
brass cutouts. From one-quarter inch gum or 
other smooth plywood cut four pieces exactly 
the size shown in the pattern, Figure 3. 
These pieces should be glued or nailed to- 
gether as shown in Figure 4. If you use a 
good wood glue, no nailing will be necessary. 
Glue a heavy piece of cardboard to the bot- 
tom. To make the box more attractive, stain 
it with mahogany, walnut, or oak stain, and 
then give it two or three coats of varnish or 
clear brushing lacquer. 

When the lacquer is dry the box is ready 
to be decorated with the metal cutouts. First 
plan your cutouts on paper and fit them to 
the box. The corner designs can be cut from 
a long strip of paper folded twice as in 
Figure 5. The design will thus be symmetri- 
cal. For the rest of the design choose a sil- 
houette, or the initials of the one who will 
own the little desk basket. The main thing 
is to plan and fit your designs to your basket 
so they look attractive and right. 
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Decorating With 
Metal Cutouts 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 
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If the metal you use is of light enough 
weight, the corner pieces can be folded and 
the pattern placed over the fold as shown in 


Figure 6. The metal is then cut double, and @’ 


both sides are exactly alike. 

Small escutcheon pins one-quarter inch 
long should be used to nail the metal to 
the box, and they should be of the same kind 
of metal as the cutouts. As in the making of 
the planter box described in a previous issue, 
holes should first be made with an awl or 
ice pick. 

If you make this desk basket, you will find 
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it useful for holding almost anything that 
you want to store for a short time. It would 
make a wonderful gift for Dad. 

A scrapbook having wooden covers may 
very well be decorated with metal cutout 
material. In such a case you may want to 
put the word “scrapbook” on the cover. With 
a little practice and the use of a metal punch, 
almost any kind of lettering can be cut out. 


At some later date I shall tell you how 
to make an attractive set of bookends and 
a lamp base. However, you need not wait 
until I tell you how to make these. Perhaps 
you can design and make even better ones 
than those I have planned. My suggestion is 
that you try launching out on your own. 
I will guarantee that it will be lots of fun. 

Next week: Soap carving. 
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Jesus’ Life [Mo 
By ELEANOR J. PAULSON 
Can you put these events in Jesus’ life in the 
right order? 


|. Boyhood 

a Mary and Joseph take Jesus to Egypt. 

B. .......... Jesus talks to the priests in the Temple. 

Cy wu... Jesus grows in wisdom, in stature, and in 
favor with God and man. 

D. ........... Jesus is born and laid in a manger in 
Bethlehem. 

Il. Ministry 

| eee Jesus is tempted in the wilderness. 

B. .......... John the Baptist baptizes Jesus. 

ec cstneiee Jesus preaches the Sermon on the Mount. 

ae Jesus chooses His disciples. 

Ill. The Week Before He Died 

A. ee Jesus and His disciples eat their last meal 
together. 

_ ean Jesus is tried and crucified. 

ee. access Jesus rides into Jerusalem. 

eee Judas leads the mob to capture Jesus. 


Dishes and Vessels of the Bibl 
By GOLDIE CAVINESS “PR ib 


1. What did Amos see in vision? (Amos 8:1.) 

2. What did Joseph’s brothers use for carrying 
corn? (Gen. 42:25.) 

3. Old Testament law allowed eating grapes of an- 
other's vineyard as long as he didn’t carry a basket- 
ful home. True or false? (Deut. 23:24.) 

4. The disciples found the upper room by following 
a man carrying a certain vessel. What was it? 
(Mark 14:13.) 

5. What vessels were used by the widow of Zare- 
phath in her kitchen? (1 Kings 17:12.) 

6. In the dream of Pharaoh’s baker, what three 
things did he have on his head? (Gen. 40:16, 17.) 


Book Beginnings PAID 
By GRACE V. WATKINS , 


Name the books of the Bible which begin with 
these words. 


1. “There was a man in the land of Uz—” 

2. “The song of songs—” 

3. “The former treatise have | made, O The- 
ophilus—”’ 

. “Now after the death of Moses—” 

. “How doth the city sit solitary—” 

. “Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set 
forth—” 

. “In the beginning God created—” 

. “Now it came to pass in the days of Ahas- 
uerus—” 

9. “Blessed is the man that walketh not—” 


nui 
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10. “In the beginning was the Word—” 
Find your answers in this list: 

1. Joshua 6. Acts 

2. Luke 7. Job 

3. Psalms 8. Lamentations 

4. Genesis 9. John 

5. Esther 10. Song of Solomon 


Who Was She? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS BA ry 


She is called a prophetess. 

She had musical abilities and the gift of leadership. 

She led out in a famous song of deliverance. 

As a girl she watched over her baby brother and 
saved his life. 

Later on in life, after her brother had become a 
great man, she criticized him and complained be- 
cause of the wife he had married. 

The Lord punished her by bringing leprosy upon her. 

Her brother prayed for her and she was healed. 
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ATTENTION—ACTION 
FALL IN LINE 


Track and Trail © Nature Study 


Swimming @ Hikes © Fun Galore! 





Don’t “Fall Out,” “Fall In”! 
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Let LIFE AND HEALTH Help You 
Go to Summer Camp! 


HERE'S HOW 


Any Junior boy or girl who sells only 20 sub- 
scriptions to LIFE AND HEALTH at $2.75, 
or 220 single copies at 25 cents, and turns the 
full price in to the Book and Bible House, 
will be credited with $27.50 for his or her 
camp expenses and extra spending money. 





ACT TODAY! 


Write or phone your conference MV secretary or publishing 
department secretary for further information and supplies. 














A Light in the Jungle 
From page 3 


boo or rock projections than my toes were 
—and | stumbled and slid and walked and 
ran down the muddy mountain trail, to the 
great enjoyment of our gentle Dyak carriers. 
At last we reached Lanchang, a small village 
of “long houses” set on stilts to keep them 
above the thin mud that is often a foot or 
more thick. In this mud, filled with all man- 
ner of refuse and filth, the pigs and chickens 
were foraging, and occasionally a child ran 
through. The smell was terrible! 

We climbed a stairway made by chipping 
some notches in a log and proceeded along 
a catwalk of split bamboo which ran along 
in front of the long house, with its many 
apartments. We peered into the semidark 
rooms, each of which was the home of an 
entire family, including father, mother, many 
children, grandparents, and other relatives. 
There was no furniture except a square of 
dried mud at the far end of the room, on 
which were three rocks and some old black- 
ened pots and pans. This was the stove. The 
smoke from the fire escaped through the 
slits in the side of the house, but not before 
it left its soot and blackening effects all over 
the room! 


The people were curious but pleasant, and 
the older ones were more or less clothed. 
The chief took delight in showing us his 
private collection of human skulls that he 
himself had taken in battle. There were eight 
of them, each hanging by a cord from the 
ceiling and grinning in the semidarkness. For 
some reason I did not care to stay there very 
long, even though the chief explained that 
they no longer “took heads.” Once, when 
some villagers grabbed a pig and he let out 
a squeal that paralyzed me with fear, I almost 
fell off one of the narrow catwalks into the 
awful mud. A short visit was enough to 
make extremely lasting impressions. We 
then headed for another village a quarter 
of a mile away. 

New Lanchang! What a delightful change! 
How very, very different! “Who are these 
people who live so close to the old village 
and yet are so different?” I asked. 

“They are the same kind of people,” I was 
told. “In fact, they are near relatives of them.” 

“But this village is clean,” I went on ex- 
citedly. “It has no long houses on stilts over 
mud and filth. Each family has its own little 


house. There are grass and flowers and gar- 
dens and loveliness everywhere—and no 
mud, no pigs, no filth, no smell!” 

“Well, you see the people who live in 
new Lanchang are Seventh-day Adventists— 
every one of them. A teacher came to old 
Lanchang and taught this wonderful message 
to all the villagers who would listen. When 
they accepted the truth, they looked around 
and said, ‘We cannot live here any longer. 
Come, let us move and build a new village.’” 

About three hundred, including the many 
children, moved. The new village has a nice 
grass-roofed church in the most prominent 
place in the village, and in this church this 
same teacher holds church school for all the 
boys and girls. It is truly a light in the jungle! 

I shall never, never forget these two 
Lanchangs—the old and the new. They are 
the most impressive things I ever saw to 
show the great change the gospel of Jesus 
makes on the hearts and standards of living 
of men and women, boys and girls. After 
I had talked to these children of the jungle 
in the church school, they said, “Please take 
our Christian greetings to all our young 
fellow believers whom you meet.” Let us 
remember them in our prayers, for they are 
worthy. 








Sheila’s Decision 
From page 15 


“Of course,” said Sheila. “Of course I'll 
forgive you.” 

“Sheila,” began Lois, “do you always read 
your Bible and say your prayers before you 
go to bed?” 

“Yes,” said Sheila. “My mother and daddy 
taught me when I was just a little girl. I have 
made it a part of my daily life.” 

“Oh.” Lois lay back on her pillow thinking 
serious thoughts, perhaps for the first time. 
Elnora also was quietly thinking for a few 
moments, then she said, “Sheila, why do you 
pray? I really want to know.” 

For a long time Sheila talked to the girls, 
giving them her reasons for prayer. She 
answered their many questions as best she 
could, regarding what she believed, and told 
them how they might find more definite an- 
swers in the Bible. She told of the goodness 
of God, and of His loving care for His chil- 
dren. Very briefly she told of His great love 
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in sending His Son, Jesus, to die in order 
that we might be saved. 

“So you see,” said Sheila, “we have so 
many things to be thankful for—we could 
never really count all of our blessings. But 
we can thank Him for Jesus, and for loving 
parents and friends, for shelter and protec- 
tion from harm and danger, for clothing and 
food.” 

“So that’s why some people say grace at 
the table,” said Elnora. “I suppose we should 
too.” 

“Yes,” said Lois. “And we also should read 
our Bibles and learn to pray. I wish I knew 
the Bible like Sheila does.” 

The three girls were silent for several 
moments, then Elnora said, “Sheila, may I 
ask a favor? You won't think I am queer, 
will you?” 

“Of course not,” said Sheila. “What is the 
favor?” 

“I would like to say a prayer, too, before 
I go to sleep. Would you write out a little 
one so I can learn it?” 

“Yes, Elnora, I could,” said Sheila. “But 
to really pray, well, you just think of God 
as a loving Father, then talk to Him as you 
would to your parents; tell Him of your joys, 
your troubles and discouragements, ask Him 
to help you out of your difficulties, ask Him 
for favors. He always understands, and will 
hear and answer whenever you call upon 
Him.” 

“Thanks, Sheila,” said Elnora. Then all 
was quiet again. Rex was still barking. The 
June bug was still bumping noisily against 
the window screen. 

“Sheila ” (It was Lois this time. ) 

“Yes?” 

“Sheila, I hope you won't think me strange 
for asking, but—if we went over by your 
bed, would you pray out loud—so we can 
learn how you do it—so we can pray, too?” 

“Do you really mean it?” asked Sheila. 

“Yes, really,” said both Lois and Elnora, 
crawling out of bed. 

Three girls knelt reverently beside the sin- 
gle bed. Three simple but earnest prayers 
ascended to the loving heavenly Father. 
When the last “Amen” was said, they rose 
from their knees. Elnora and Lois both put 
their arms around Sheila; then Lois said, “We 
are really sorry for what we did tonight. We 
didn’t know before what it meant to pray. 
But from now on I am going to make it a 
part of my daily life. And I am going to read 
the Bible too.” 
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“That goes for me too,” said Elnora. 

“I am so glad,” said Sheila, as she gave 
them each a little squeeze of affection. Then 
they all crawled into bed and everything was 
quiet. 

“Sheila 

“Yes?” 

“I am so glad you came to visit us. Good- 
night.” 

“Good-night.” 

Again all was quiet in the little bedroom. 
The June bug had flown away. The owls had 
ceased calling to one another. Rex had de- 
cided that it was useless to bark at the 
moon, and had crept to the porch and gone 
to sleep. The moon sailed silently across the 
heavens to make room for the bright sun, 
which soon heralded the dawn of another 
day. 

At breakfast time the next morning, as 
Lois pulled up her chair, she said, “Daddy, do 
you care if we say grace before meals?” 

Uncle Paul looked a bit surprised as he 
said, “Why, no-no—of course not. We should 
have been doing that right along—but some- 
how we just never got started. Who—you 
didn’t expect me to say it, did you?” 

“T think Sheila will this time; then I will 
try to say grace before dinner,” said Lois. 

“Then I will before supper. We'll all 
take turns,” said Elnora. She nodded at 
Sheila, then bowed her head reverently. 

Because this was to them a new experi- 
ence, Uncle Paul and Aunt Etta were a bit 
embarrassed. But when they realized that 
the girls were sincere, they too entered into 
the spirit of the occasion, and when their 
turn came they stumbled awkwardly through. 

But before the week was over, grace at 
mealtime had become firmly established. 
Bible reading also had been started in the 
home. Uncle Paul and Aunt Etta discovered 
many new things, as Sheila helped them to 
understand why she believed as she did. The 
Bible to them became a new book, a gold 
mine full of many precious nuggets. 

Prayers before going to bed had also be- 
come part of the regular routine. This made 
Sheila’s heart overflow with joy as she real- 
ized the part she had in bringing it about. 
She was glad she had made her decision to 
kneel beside the bed that first night—for if 
she had just crawled into bed, the girls 
might never have known what it means to 
pray to a loving heavenly Father. 

The rest of the week seemed to pass very 
rapidly. The picnic was a wonderful success. 





” (It was Elnora this time. ) 
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All too soon, it seemed to Sheila, her 
visit was Over, and she was on her way home. 
Seated on the train seat, with her suitcase, 
purse, and overnight case beside her, she 
looked out of the window and waved 
good-by to Uncle Paul and Aunt Etta, and 
the two cousins she had learned to love very 
dearly. She watched the changing landscape 
as the train rolled on, leaving the little town 
of Melrose far behind. 

She leaned back against the seat, closed 
her eyes and prayed. “Thank You, dear God, 
for helping me to make that decision. Help 
me always to be ready to live right before 
others, and to share my faith, Amen.” 





Sand Boy 
From page 8 


their voices merely echoed in their ears. 

Suddenly the din outside subsided, and the 
rough, callous voice of Hort spoke to them. 

“I gave you a chance to be one of the 
gang. And when you wouldn't I gave you 
fair warning to stay out of my way. So 
you asked for this, and I hope you like it.” 

For the first time in Jerry's life he was 
really afraid. It was like a dream that was 
unreal—a dream of a great iron hand slowly 
growing tighter and tighter about him. He 
looked at Sandy. In the pale light the other 
boy’s face was deathly white. 

The voice outside droned on, “I can see the 
headlines now for tomorrow morning's pa- 
per, ‘Two boys buried alive in Blue Cave.’ 
Everybody will be awfully sorry—everybody 
but me. I don’t have any use for cowards.” 

“Sandy isn’t a coward. He only stood up 
for what was right.” Jerry’s voice was like a 
whisper. 

Evidently Hort didn’t hear. “Buried alive! 
That’s too bad.” There was a hearty laugh, 
and then the stillness told the boys inside 
that their tormentors had gone. 


(To be concluded) 





COLLEGE FOR FISHES. Next time you watch 
someone pull a fish out of a stream, you may 
find the fish is carrying a college graduation 
diploma! Well, it’s not quite like that, but 
there is a fish hatchery in Michigan that is giv- 
ing its trout an education in how not to get 
caught. It seems that hatchery fish get caught 
much more easily than wild fish, because the 
tame ones are used to being fed on the surface 
of the water. Thus they swim too high, and 
are easy to catch. Wild trout swim closer to 
the bottom. This Michigan fish hatchery is now 
feeding its fish from special devices under the 
water in order to train the fish to stay down; 
and if a trout ever gets too close to the surface, 
it receives an electric shock. In this way it is 
hoped that the educated fish, when they are 
released into lakes and streams, will have 
learned to keep their heads down so they 
won't get caught. 


TIP FOR TIRED HIKERS. Do you ever get 
tired hiking up a hill? Then take a tip from 
the Swiss. It is reported that Swiss mountain 
climbers conquer fatigue by setting a certain 
walking pace and never varying from it. They 
start out on level ground at, say, one hundred 
steps a minute, and then never change. As they 
go uphill they merely shorten the length of 
the stride, but maintain the same rhythm. 
Sounds like the hare and the tortoise again. 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME. Blackie is a four- 
year-old alley cat, but what a cat! Her owners 
took her on a trip to visit relatives in North 
Carolina, 140 miles from home, and while 
there, lost track of Blackie. They searched and 
searched for her, and finally gave her up for 
lost. Imagine their surprise upon their arrival 
back home some time later, to find that Blackie 
had got there first. There’s one cat that thinks 
there’s no place like home! 


COVER PICTURE by H. M. Lambert. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





XI1!—Love Lasts 


(JUNE 26) 


Lesson Texts: 1 Corinthians 13:1-3, 8; John 
15:9-14. 


Memory Verse: “And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity” (1 Corinthians 13:13). 

Guiding Thought 

In the beautiful passage of the Bible we have 
been studying this quarter, Paul has analyzed 
love. He has shown us also the things that poison 
love. Now at the end of the chapter he shows us 
that though from the Christian faith come great 
works, like prophecies and knowledge and the 
gift of tongues, even they can fail if they are not 
prompted by true love. He shows that although 
faith and hope stay and abide with us throughout 
our lives, even they will be swallowed up in the 
greatness of eternal love. So the greatest and most 
lasting of God’s gifts to us is the gift of love. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 
Prophecies May Fail 

1. What is true love 
(1 Cor. 13:8, first phrase.) 

2. In the rest of the verse find the three gifts, 
ingredients of love, that on their own are likely 
to fail? 

3. What example of prophecy that failed 
when love succeeded is given in the Old Testa- 
ment? (Jonah 3:4-10.) 

NOTE.—'The message was not in vain. The 
cry that rang through the streets of the godless 
city was passed from lip to lip, until all the in- 
habitants had heard the startling announcement. 
The Spirit of God pressed the message home to 
every heart, and caused multitudes to tremble be- 
cause of their sins, and to repent in deep humilia- 
aoa... 

“As king and nobles, with the common people, 
the high and the low, ‘repented at the preaching 
of Jonas,’ and united in crying to the God of 
heaven, His mercy was granted them. . . . Their 
doom was averted; the God of Israel was exalted 
and honored throughout the heathen world, and 
His law was revered.’—Prophets and Kings, pp. 
270, 271. 


never known to do? 
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ASSIGNMENT 3 
Knowledge May Vanish and Tongues Cease 

4. What does knowledge without love do? 
(1 Cor. 8:1-3.) 

5. What example does Bible history give us 
of a man who “knew” about God and His 
rulership but did not yield his heart to His love 
and so became “puffed up”? (Dan. 5:22, 23.) 

NoTeE.—'‘Admitted in his youth to a share in 
kingly authority, Belshazzar gloried in his power, 
and lifted up his heart against the God of heaven. 
Many had been his opportunities to know the 
divine will, and to understand his responsibility 
of rendering obedience thereto. He had known 
of his grandfather's banishment, by the. decree 
of God, from the society of men; and he was 
familiar with Nebuchadnezzar’s conversion and 
miraculous restoration. But Belshazzar allowed 
the love of pleasure and self-glorification to efface 
the lessons that he should never have forgotten.” 
—Prophets and Kings, pp. 522, 523. 

ASSIGNMENT 4 
Faith Brings Victory 

6. What three things did Paul single out as 
enduring? (1 Cor. 13:13.) 

7. How needful is faith to us in our fight 
with sin? (1 John 5:4.) 

NoTE.—"True faith and true prayer—how 
strong they are! They are as two arms by which 
the human suppliant lays hold upon the power 
of Infinite Love. Faith is trusting in God,—be- 
lieving that He loves us, and knows what is for 
our best good. Thus, instead of our own way, it 
leads us to choose His way. In place of our igno- 
rance, it accepts His wisdom; in place of our weak- 
ness, His strength; in place of our sinfulness, His 
righteousness.” —Gospel Workers, p. 259. 

ASSIGNMENT 5 
Hope Keeps Us Constant 

8. What place does hope have in the Chris- 
tian’s life? (Rom. 8:24.) 

9. To what does Paul liken hope? (Heb. 
6:19.) 

NOTE.—Just as the anchor when cast into the 
water holds the ship, so our hope in Christ holds 
us steady in the storms of life. 
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“Hope and courage are essential to perfect 
service for God. These are the fruit of faith.”— 
Prophets and Kings, p. 164. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
Love Lasts Forever 


10. But all these—knowledge, prophecy, and 
tongues, faith and hope—are but a part of love. 
They are contained in love. What is the great- 
est of all God’s gifts? (1 Cor. 13:13, last part.) 

11. What was Paul’s prayer for the believers? 
(Phil. 1:9.) 

12. How can we be assured of having the 
love that lasts and carries us into eternity? 
(John 15:9, 10.) 


NOTE.—"This love is the evidence of their 
discipleship. ‘By this shall all men know that ye 
are My disciples,’ said Jesus, ‘if ye have love one 
to another.’ When men are bound together, not 
by force or self-interest, but by love, they show the 
working of an influence that is above every human 
—— Desire of Ages (1937 ed.), p 

78. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


“An Indian woman lay ill in a hospital. She 
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had learned there to know Christ. 
asked how long she had to live. 

““About three months,’ they said, ‘if you stay 
here where we can alleviate your pain.’ 

““And if I go home?’ 

‘“‘Two or three weeks, 
much.’ 

““But,’ she said, ‘I will go and tell the people 
in my village of Jesus.’ 

“And she did, choosing to die in great suffering 
that she might save some. Great is the heart 
enthralled and enslaved with such a love. It 
stands triumphant at the bed of pain, in the 
fires of persecution, in the fields of service. Love 
has endured a thousand tortures, sent its candi- 
dates for immortality into the darkest, most in- 
fested regions of earth in selfless surrender to its 
passionate desire to serve its Exemplar; made 
heroes and heroines of the weakest of humanity; 
lifted the downtrodden and made them kings and 
conquerors in the empire of the King of kings. 
Love, oh, attribute divine, that demands all that 
man possesses—his heart, his soul, his mind, his 
strength—but in return bestows upon the giver 
an inward peace, a fullness of joy and happiness, 
which no power can take away.”—S. A. WELL- 
MAN, God’s Greatest Gift, p. 76. 


One day she 


and you will suffer 


SSCA nN St 


R. M. ELDRIDGE, ARTIST 


Belshazzar had had his chance to love God and be obedient to Him, but he had laughed at the idea. 
Now Daniel stood up, pointed to the writing on the wall, and told Belshazzar his end had come. 
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Bob, the Bob White, No. 3 - By Harry Baers 


COPYRIGHT, 1954, BY REVIEW AND 
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1. The weasel was late, for by now the chicks had 
learned to fly. If he had found them a little sooner, 
it would have been too bad. They saw him in time 
and flew away. 2. Quail do almost all of their travel- 
ing on foot. Their short, round wings are just for 











emergencies. They must be kept fit for use, and quite 
often the birds mount a log or stone and flap their 
wings for exercise. 3. Though a bobwhite’s wings are 
short, it can rise as though shot from a gun, and fly 
away with great speed, whirring its wings rapidly. 














4. As in most birds of the chicken tribe, the muscles 
are of two kinds: the red-meat muscles are for con- 
stant use and endurance, but the white-meat muscles 
of the breast are for quick action that does not last 
long. The two big muscles on each side of the breast 











raise and lower the wing. 5. With the coming of fall 
the hunting season began. The young birds were now 
fully grown. 6. They saw a hunter and dog enter the 
field they were in. Bob recognized the danger. The 
quail family hid under the weeds shaking with fear. 




















7. But the dog smelled and pointed at them. The 
hunter came up with his gun ready, and when the 
birds flew up suddenly, he fired, bringing down one. 
8. The quail did not fly far, and if the hunter had 
followed persistently, they would soon have tired. 
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Bob taught them to fly low and swiftly around a 
gully or wood and land where the hunter could not 
see them. 9. This way most of the quail were kept 
safe through the hunting season even though hunters 
were common and the covey was surprised often. 








